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INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Anti-democratic gradations of rank. Anti-republican 
sentiments and opinions. National phlegm....Green 
creoles. Gougers. Indifference for the sciences. 
Jefferson Bartramesers The Americans bear little 
resemblance to the English. 


\ 


Various gradations of rank may be observed in 
America, as well asin Germany. The first class, 
ts they call themselves, consists of the land spe- 
tulators, the principal public officers, and in gene- 
ral, those who live the most expensively. They 
fook down with the greatest contempt upon the 
second class. The respect of the Americans for 
money is very great. They submit with great 
humility to this contempt. This first class are 
full of the most ridiculous vanity. Their fashion 
of having arms painted upon. their carriages is 
peculiarly laughable. This class is altogether 
anti-republican, ‘and at heart, devoted to the Eng- 
lish constitution, which they would be glad to sce 
introduced in America. This aristocratic order, 
attempted to give the title of “ his Highness,” 
tothe president of the United States, in order to 
familiarize the people with monarchical ideas. 
What this class most desire, would be to have a 
son of the king of England, king of America, in 
which case, they would bethe lords. The French 
revolution is a very unpleasant dash across their 
account; and therefore they bear a most raging 
hatred to the French nation. At present their 
policy consists in connecting themselves again as 
tlosely as possible with England, and we see that 
in this they have been hitherto tolerably sucessful. 
The second class again cannot bear, in their com- 
pany any one belonging to the third, which con- 
sists of the tradesmen, whom they call mechanics. 
These classes are all discriminated by the degree 
of expense in their living, or their apparent wealth. 
The Americans have inherited from the English 
a detestable expression which fixes the worth ofa 
man, solely in the quantum of money, which he 
is supposed to possess. They say very gravely 
“such a man is worth ten,” or “ he is worth 
twenty thousand pounds.” They have another 
txpression which seems to have been dictated by 
the same spirit; they call a republic “ a common- 
Wealth,” a word tantamount to “ the general riches, 
estate, or property’’ We see by this, very clearly 
hat they consider liberty, as consisting singly and 
lone in the protection, acquisition, and enjoyment 
of property; that they can imagine no higher ob- 
ject of human society, and that they would cer- 
ainly stare at the man, without understanding him, 
Who should tell them, that the object of society, 
Sno other, than the utmost possible cultivation 
and perfection of all the faculties of man. When 
hey mean to confer their hi,hest eulogium upon 
Anation, thew say it is“ a money making country;” 
acy usually boast of their own im those terms, 
















hence itis evident that they view money making as 
the highest purpose of life. They appear to look 
upon the essence of a free state, as consisting in 
the smallness of the sacrifices necessary for the 
public good. They generally deem it folly, to haz- 
ard ones blood and treasure for the national ho- 
nour. They cannot bear the French nation, for be- 
ing so devoted to its national honour. The com- 
parison is tco humiliating for them. Nothing 
excited among them so deep an horror as the 
operation of a forced loan. Such a thing would 
be utterly impracticable in America. Others may, 
if they please, admire such self-interested repub- 
licans as in my opinion, are the Anglo-Americans; 
I for my part, with good leave, will for the pre- 
sent, be dispensed from sharing this admiration. 
They do themselves justice in calling their state 
a common-wealth and notarepublic. The Grecks 
and Romans, and the modern French, they call 
renublicans. All these,’ say they “are military 
states whose citizens in a foolish quest of glory 
sacrificed themselves for the public good.” They 
cannot endure any ofthem. They might add, that 
if the Athenians had been wise, they would have 
submitted themselves to Xerxes, and never have 
ventured the battles of Salamis and Plataea. The 
Americans indeed, as we have seen, in their war 
for independence had already submitted themselves 
to the English, excepting only two thousand men, 
with whom general Washington effected the sur- 
prize at Trenton, and among this little band, most 
of the soldiers were native Europeans. General 
Washington, who well knows his countrymen, says 
in letters to his friends which the Americans pre- 
tend to be forgeries, but which he has never dis- 
avowed, and which are altogether worthy of him, 
“ our want of virtue makes me despair of a succes- 
ful issue to our.undertaking.” He wrote this at the 
beginning of the war. 


An extraordinary phlegmatic turn, is observable 


in so many individuals, that it seems in fact to be an 
effect of the climate. I have often had time to 
repeat in English, a German phrase to the Penn- 
sylvanian Germans before they would drawl out in 
a sluggish tone their answer. I believed indeed 
they had not understood me, as their German is 
not proper German, but they assured me to the 
contrary. This slowness of conception seems to 
proceed from an obstructed circulation cf the blood, 
and the same cause produces the numerous instan- 
ces of insanity, which are at the same time usually 
accompanied withepileptic fits. The New-Englan- 
ders are equally phlegmatic. I made aquaintance 
on a journey with a person from that country, who 
in his most animated exertions’ for conversation, 
could bring out about two words in a minute. 
Nothing appeared to him so ridiculous as warmth. 
He was, however, 2 man of some understanding, 
and sighed to think how much his country was 
in want of able men. He went even so far as to 
wish, that some such goods might be imported from 
Europe. 

They are not fond, at least in Pennsylvania, of 
seeing Europeans come among them, unless it be 
such as are obliged to sell themselves, and whom 
they can employ at hard Jaboyr. They are morti- 


fied again, when an European returns home, be- 
cause this seems to indicate, that all among them 
is not soadmirable, and that they themselves have 
been found not so extremely amiable, as they be- 
lieve themselves, and as writers, blinded by pre- 
judice have told them, they were. Egotism is 
never to be satisfied. 


Young Americans are for the most part, exces 
sively silly company, the well educated and travel- 
led persons excepted. The French call such 
inexperienced uneducated boys, green creoles, 
(des créoles verts,) asin German we usually say of 
such a person, “ he is not yet dry behind the ears." 
These green creoles believe that their country is a 
paradise, and every othera hell. This is natural: 
for they have been told so, and have seen nothing. 
Of Germany in particular they have the absurdest 
ideas. They enquire, for instance, whether there 
are stone houses in Germany, and whether a house 
as big, asthat of Robert Morris, is to be met with 
there?’ Whether any corn grows in France, seeing 
that the French import some from America? whe- 
ther people sometimes eat roast-meat in Germany, 
or nothing but potatoes, asin Ireland; and other 
like stupid absurdities. These green creoles are 
peculiarly insupportable, by their attempts to play 
the rake, for which they are not properly organized. 
They mutually laugh at one another’s wretched 
nonsense, and think to assume thereby the repu- 
tation of a witty society. I was prevented from 
sleeping, a whole night through, at an inn, by one 
of these ingenious green creolising companies. I 
paid particular attention to what they said; and 
heard nothing, which among persons of any taste, 
could have excited the smallest sensation. Yet they 
laughed immoderately, and continually until broad 
day, when these green creoles disappeared. 


These green creoles are in truth very tiresome 
company, but they are harmless;.on the other hand, 
the sect of the gougers, is much more dangerous. 
This academy of eye-pluckers, does not extend 
itself to the northward of the river Potomac. 
These fellows are much in the habit, by the'pres- 
sure of the thumb, to pluck a man’s eye out of his 
head. They are especially dangerous to travellers 
whom they think they observe to be well educated. 
They are at first civil; then without cause grow 
insolent, and if you resent this, your eyes are 
gooe,inaninstant. None but atrue green creole, 
could understand here in a literal sense, the expres- 
sions of “ sect” and “* academy,” which I have 
used. I only mean Sy them a set of people, who 
have used themselves expressly to the practice of 
this hellish art, who mutually instruct one another 
in it, who properly make a trade ofit, and seek 
their greatest pleasure in ite Eye-plucking is in 
Virginia practised even by the gentlemen. They 
challange one another to it, as others do, to fight 
with pistols; notwithstanding this, they are not 
properly gougers, or eye-pluckers, as every fencer 
is not a fencing-master. I beg those of my read- 
ers, who know how to read, to forgive this explan- 
ation, itis made only for a certain sect, which can 
understand nothing, but what is expressed in a 
plain literal sense; this sect is that of the Amert- 
} comanes! 
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It appears always to be the national opinien of of civil dissensions, to embitter the cup of social life, 


> ‘ . : > | 
the Americans, that with the exception of reading, | 
writing, cyphering, and, for surveyors, a few rules 


of geometry and trigonometry, the sciences are 
of no great utility. The New-Englanders have 
more respect for them, but even their regard is 
confined to the knowledge, immediately useful to 
the farmer, the merchant, &c. such as may chiefly 
he collected in the “ young man’s companion.” 
‘The Germans in Pennsylvania, however, are above 
all the rest, enemies to literature. ‘The only Ger- 
man books sold among them, and at a profit of 70 
per cent. are song books imported from Frankfort, 
ou the Mayn. Besides, the barbarians who speak 
German in Pennsylvania have broughtthe language 
into such extreme discredit, that Americans born 
even of German parents, ifthey have any education, 
are ashamed to speak it—Such a country ofiers no 
good refuge to German men of letters, and the 
schoolmaster Reiche, a man well known in Ger- 
many, died there in wretched poverty. America 
possesses some men of science, yet living, at the 
head of whom stands Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, 
known by an ingenious book in epposition to 
Bufion. Bartram, who has published a bombastic, 
though in a botanical point of view, not a contempti- 
ble description of his travels in Florida likewise 
lives, not far from Philadelphia. Mr. Muhlenberg, 
Minister of the German Lutheran church at Lan- 
caster in Pennsylvania, is esteemed the first botan- 
ist in America. 

The Americans bear very little resemblance to 
the English. ‘Their form of stature is altogether 
different. The English are a much handsomer na- 
tion. There are indeed, strong, nervous men, to 
be met within America, but they are generally the 
first generation from European parents. Upon 
these, the climate has not produced its full eflect. 
The Americans of the second or third generation, 
are tall, but surprisingly thin, and weak in the 
bones. I have seen persons of fifty, so extremely 
thin, as to have a ridiculous half-grown appearance, 
though, at the same time, considerably tall. They 
are further, active, but feeble. Their flesh is soft 
and flabby, or as the French expresses it /lasgue. 
This is very detrimental to the fair sex; fer in 
this respect, I once saw in company a person who 
observed ofa lady then present, that she must have 
been very handsome in her yonth, but thereupon 
was informed that the lady, was not yet eightecn. 
There are very handsome faces, but they are ephe- 
meral flowers. Fair female complections are un- 
common. Handsome heads of hair not very fre- 
quent. “Lhe bosom for the most part is flat, and 
fiabby, the shoulders round and arched, and the 
back crooked. This is at least generally the case 
in Philadelphia. Blooming colours are seldom 
secn. In New-England, fresher colours, and in 
general a greater share of beauty is prevalent. 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

To form a just estimate of Mr. Burr's political 
conduct, since his elevation to the Vice-Presidency, 
it is of no small importance to ascertain, how far 
he has approved and promoted, or censured and 
opposed the system of removals from office, on the 
sole ground of political opinions. The immediate 
operation of this system, as it has been carried into 
effect, we are not disposed to commentupon. The 
American people, throughout the union have wit- 
nessed it. They are neither callous to the feelings 
of humanity, ner deaf to the voice of Justice. They 
have sense to see, and sensibility to feel, amply suf- 
ficient for this occasion. Their judgment we believe 
is made up in this case, and we leave it with them 
to pronounce it. Neither shall we here descant 
upon the more remote consequences of this new 
prineiple introduced into the administration of our 
government: upon its tendencics to whet the edge 





to add ten-fold venom to the stings of faction, to | 


corrupt and degrade the morals of our citizens, and 
to make war instead of peace, the fundamental 
principle cf mutualrrelation between man and man. 
‘These consequences have not yet had time to unfold 
themselves. But they are imminent; they are 
inevitable. The nation will feel them in the spasms 
of internal convulsion, and will know where to fix 
the responsibility of its first introduction. 

If we believe the writer of the “ View,’ Mr. 
Burr’s conduct upon this subject has been doubly 
exceptionable. He has at once been culpable in 
recommending forcibly the new system, and in 
pretending to disapprove it. This charge is direct, 
and explicit, nor can we disguise the impression 
that it has some colcur of evidence to support it. 
‘The eloquent writer of the pamphlet signed Lucius 
Junius Brutus, had already suggested suspicions of 
the same nature, and since the publication of the 
“ View,” Mr. Duane, who is understcod to be in 
the peculiar confidence of the President, and who 
in these party-bickerings at New-York, has hitherto 
professed a sert of stately neutrality, declares in the 
most formal terms, that all the removals of national 
officers in that state were made by the advice of 
Mr. Burr, and all the new officers appointed at his 
recommendation; excepting only the naval-officer. 
He adds that Mr. Burr was very desircus that this 
place should be bestowed upon Mr. M. L. Davis, 
and expressed much dissatisfaction, upon being 
disappointed of this wish. Thus far his statement 
corroborates that of the pamphleteer, and in this 
instance, being in some sort official, it is entitled to 
more credit, than the representations of Mr. Duane 
gencrally deserve. 

Another measure of the present administration 
which will furnish one of the most decisive features 
of its character, for the animadversion of posterity, 
has been the repeal of the judiciary law, for the 
sake of removing from office, contrary to the letter 
and the spirit of the constitution, sixteen individual 
judges. From the conduct of the Vice-President, 
in senate, upon that occasion, the men who have 
the real liberties of this country sincerely at heart, 
did see cause to hope that he would eventually de- 
feat that shameless violation of the most precicus 
principles of freedom. In him they thought they 
perceived some “ compuncticus Visiting of Nature” 
in favour of his solemn oath, and his country’s 
rights. At the moment when the arm of infuriat- 
ed faction was raised to aim a vital stab at public 
justice, and the rule of equal Jaws, they saw the 
murderous hand for one moment suspended! <A 
ray of light glimmered across the deadly gloom of 
that cruel hour. ‘The genius of American liberty, 
prostrate at the feet of Mr. Burr, like Arthur at the 
fect of Hubert, was imploring for mercy; the irons 
destined to put out his eyes were heated—Mr. 
Burr relented, and gave them time to cool. The 
pure and genuine patriots throughout the union, 
had one moment of soothing hope. ‘hey cherished 
the belief, that the malice of the burning coal was 
gone; that 

“ The breath of heaven had blown his spirit out, 
** And strew’d repentant ashes o’er his head.” 


This hope was but a pleasing illusion. Faction in 
frenzy, gnashed his teeth; called in all his scatter- 
ing forces—Rudely thrust aside the interposing 
shield, and without even averting his face, consum- 
mated the crime, in the blood of his helpless victim. 
The guardian angel of our union, shrick’d at the 
deed, and wing’d his flight to purer worlds. ‘The 
independence of our judiciary is no more. 

We believe the day will come, when Mr. Burr 
will himself consider his conduct en this occasion 
emong the most meritoricus actions of his life. 
We believe the day will come, when full justice 
will be given him for itin the public cpinion. But 








we wish it were in his power to prove that he had 


always been averse to the sacrifice of the judicig) 
department. What says the author of the View? 

“ Mr. Burr was in the first ebullition of his 
“ patriotism, so decidedly for the measure, that no 
‘“ time in his cpinion ought to be Jost. An extra 
* session ovght to be called to abolish the system 
“ before it could be put in cperation. Such was 
“ the tinkling, and high sounding professions of the 
“ man. Let us now look at the event.” 

He then goes on to show, that the act was per. 
petrated without the aid of Mr. Burr! and argues 
that his real intention, in referring the repeal to 4 
select committee, by his casting vote, was to defeat 
the biil itself. We are willing for the honour of 
Mr. Burr to believe this; and we think that nothing 
but a formal avowal of his intention was wanting, 
to make it the fairest of his titles to the esteem of 
his country. Yet without that formal avowal, and 
on the supposition that Mr. Burr had _ previously 
been so urgent for this wicked prostration of prin. 
ciple as he is represented, we must consider it as 
an equivocal act, the real character and motives of 
which can only be explained by the future conduct 
of the Vice-lresident. 

These are the only objects of a public nature, in 
the course of Mr. Burr’s career in his present 
cflice, upon which the writer of the pamphlet can 
cast a colour of reproach. For it is indeed requir. 
ing too much of us, to say we must believe Mr. Bur 
averse to the proposed amendment of the constitu. 
tien directing separate and specific votes for the 
offices of President and Vice-President, because he 
trembled upon reading the bill introduced in the 
senate for that purpose. It is exacting too severea 
tax upon our credulity, to contend that Mr. Burris 
a traitor to his country, for having toasted “ an 
union of all honest men,” in a company of federal. 
ists on the anniversary of Washington’s birth-day, 
These accusations, trivial in their nature, and 
lame in their evidence, prove much more forcibly 
the malice of their author than the guilt of their 
object. 

‘The remainder of the pamphlet relates to Mr 
Burr's transactions in the state of New-York, first 
as a member of ithe convention which assembled in 
October 1801, for the purpose of altering the state 
constitution; and afterwards at the spring elections 
for members of Congress and of the state legislature. 
Here it was that the long dissembled and smother- 
ed animosities, between his party and that of the 
Clinton family blazed out. The coalition between 
them had never been cordial, and by its nature 
could not be durable. The first public question 
upon which they met in formal opposition, was 
upon the numbers to which the senate of New-York 
should be reduced. There had been some thoughts 
among the united faction, to abolish the senate be- 
cause it “ had become a perfect aristocracy,” and 
was “ unpopular.”....But Mr. De Witt Clinton was 
a member of the body, and had then no prospect 
of being so soon translated to the senate of the union 
To keep open the senate, was therefore an object 
to him, and to other Clintons, who must all be pro- 
vided ‘for some how or other. Mr. Burr too had 
his friends to promote, for which purpose a senate 
was a convenient machine. Such, as may be col- 
lected from the pamphlet, were the only motives 
which guided these pretended républicans in theif 
final determination to spare one of the vital mem- 
bers of a free government. But for the private 
personal views of De Witt Clinton and Aaron Bur, 
the senate of New-York, would have been sacrific- 
ed without a struggle. In agreeing, however, ' 
preserve this aristocratic institution, they determin 
ed to reduce its numbers. What necessity there 
could be for curtailing the numbers of a Jegisiative 
branch, consisting only of 43 persons, it is not easy 
to perceive. But the diminution of expense was 4 


bait for the multitude; and the weakening of alls 
tocritic influence, was an argument suited to the 
| intelicet ef the faction. Burr was for pushing I 
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its utmost excess; for cutting down the senate to 
15 or 18, fixing at last, however, upon 24. His 
secret object in this was to render the body more 
easily manageable by himself; and to deprive De 
Witt Clinton, of the chance of getting re-elected, 
at least for some years. The Clinton’s saw the 
absurdity of the argument that the influence of a 

aristocratic assembly is proportioned, to its num- 
pers; but they dared not meet the popular, though 
paltry consideration, of saving afew annual hundreds 
of dollarse They were content therefore to clip 
away the numbers of the senate, just so much as 
should leave De Witt Clinton’s expectations of re- 
election unimpaired; and their standard number 
was 52. Such was the issue upon which the party 
first divided. Mr. Burr at first carried his point 
jn the convention. But the next day George Clin- 
ton, jun. rallied the troops of the family, and bore 
away the palm of victory from the Vice-President. 

From this time the discord between these virtu- 
ous republicans became irreconcileable ; and at the 
spring elections, though acting with apparent un- 
animity they were in fact maneuvering with the 
utmost activity against each other. In this party 
management the Clinton’s had the advantage, and 
excluded every one of Mr. Burr’s friends from the 
nomination list, which they confined altogether to 
themselves, and their adherents. The same George 
Clinton, jun. who had triumphed over Mr. Burr in 
the convention, was now brought forward again, as 
one of their condidates. Upon which, Mr. Swart- 
wout, the marshall of the district, and the ardent 
friend of Mr. Burr, could no longer contain his 
boiling resentments. He declared the expulsion of 
George Clinton’s name from the list, was his ulti- 
matum, and without it hostilities should instantly 
commence. The Clintonians were intimidated. 
They consented to strike out the obnoxious name; 
but the man and his family would not abide by the 
bargain. They endeavoured to carry him against 
the final agreement of their own committee of no- 
minations, but failed of success. The furies of 
rival ambition and mutual disappointment were all 
let loose, and the voice of the Clinton’s, seizing in- 
stantly the trumpet, preclaimed to all the world, 
that Mr. Burr is, and was, and was always known 
to be a base, and selfish hypocrite, a treacherous 
political impostor! 

Since the publication of our first remarks upon 
this pamphlet, evidence from various quarters has 
arisen to prove, what we believed upon the first 
perusal; that it teems with a multitude of misre- 
presentations. ‘The author’s historical chain is 
composed of here and there one solitary link of 
facts, connected together by five or six of his own 
rancorous suspicions: the chances of truth in such 
anarrative are small....As a statement of facts there- 
fore this work is entitled to very little credit; but 
as a document of the views, the principles, the 
moral and political character of the party which now 
governs the American Union, of the means by 
which they burst open the doors of public honours 
and confidence, and of the causes which now lead 
them to drag one another before the tribunal of the 
public, as the vilest of malefactors, it is an histori- 
cal voucher of no trivial importance. ‘This consi- 
deration alone has induced us to bestow so much no- 
tice upon a work, which, as a literary performance, 
is worthy of suchacause. We sume it is from 
the same pen, which has so laborBlisly vindicated, 
inCheetham’s newspaper, the use of the third person 
plural, We. 

It has been above remarked, that the editor of 
the Aurora, who, as the President’s confidential 
friend and publisher, so happily styles himself the 

Organ of the popular will,” has hitherto maintained 
sort of neutrality, between the rivals of New-York. 

his neutrality, however, is not partial to Mr. Burr. 

Vith him, Mr. Duane has dealt very roundly ; and 
3 him, without ceremony, “ that if the motives 
‘or the suppression of Wood's history were not 


. 
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* satisfactorily explained to the public, his (Durr’s) 
* standing with the republican interest was gone.” 
The Vice-President of the United States, must have 
thought this language somewhat extraordinary, ad- 
dressed to him by William Duane, unless he con- 
sidered him as the orgen of another will: as the 
‘Talthybius of the American Atrides. 

The declaration of war, therefore, between the 
first and second officer of the union is not yet 
formal; and the following passage in the last page 
of the “ View" must be looked upon as premature. 

* Mr. Burr is sensible, that, previous to the ad- 
journinent of Congress, the republican members 
had given him up! and it only remains for the pco- 
ple to confirm the opinion of EVERY BRANCILOF THE 
GOVERNMENT, concerning his political conduct. 
He no longer enjoys the confidence of the government d 
He is no longer viewed as a man attached and belong- 
ing to the republican party.” , 

We believe it, however, impossible for these two 
eminent personages cordially to coalesce again, for 
some years. Mr. Burr’s reluctance at being plac- 
ed in the chair of the union, appeared to be so very 
faint; in renouncing the competition for the tempt- 
ing prize he cast so many “longing, lingering looks 
behind;” his scruples were so willing to be over- 
come, his resistance so anxious to be subdued, that 
they will not easily coincide with the stubbornness 
of the President’s virtues, in behalf of the “ man of 
the people.’’ Some other candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency must be selected by the “¢cadinet council of 
the national elections.” But we think Mr. De Witt 
Slinton’s candidate, will not yet be likely to suc- 
ceed. In comparing the first presidential election 
under the federal constitution with the last, we 
think the people of the United States have made 
no small proficiency in the bathos of government, 
or art of political sinking: but we must confess they 
have many gradations deeper to descend, before 
they can reach the level of De Witt Clinton. 

== 


PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 


[It is not the habit of the Editor to read attentively, or to 
copy frequently, the speeches of the opposition in Great- 
Britain. ‘lhe following speech of Mr. Sheridan is pre- 
served, not for its rectitude of reasoning, or the correct- 
ness of its politics, but because it is a lively specimen of 
briijliant wit, and because it contains a compliment toa 
great statesman, whose mighty talents thus challenge the 
respect of one of the keenest of his political foes } 


SHERIDAN’S SPEECH, 


ON THE DEFINITIVE TREATY. 


IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


FRIDAY, MAY 14. 


‘¢ Sir, at this late hour, (about 2 o’clock) it is 
with extreme reluctance I rise toaddress the 
house, and to trespass upon your time and pati- 
ence. I shall not be singular to-night inthe pro- 
fessions I make you of avoiding details; but 
sir, in one respect, my conduct will differ from 
any other gentleman’s who has addressed you. 
I will keep my word—(CA laugh. )—If | feel repug- 
nance to rise at so late an hour, I feel equally 
strange with respect to the unpopularity, which I 
fear Imustexperience. It isnatural to every per- 
son to have pleasure in voting in a majority, though 
to that pleasure, I believe, I have long been a 
stranger—Among the strange things we are con- 
tinually witnessing, is the strange division of par- 
ties at present in this house. Sir, I have heard it 
said, that there are about twelve or thirteen difter- 
ent parties among us! Nay, some carry the num- 
ber much farther. Now I scarcely expect a single 
vote with me beyond that little circle of a consti- 
tutional party, who have, for the last ten years 
been the objects of so much unqualified abuse; but 
those men who have so often been held up to pub- 
lic opprobrium, are the very same whose every 
prediction has been fulfilled, and every fear real- 
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ized. The discussion of this necessary but dis- 
graceful treaty of peace to night, is a confirmation 
of the propriety of their political conduct during: 
the whole course of the war.—My friends mus: 
fecl poignant shame and deep humiliation at the 
situation to which by these terms the country is 
reduced, but which they have laboured steadily to 
avert. Those who oppose this peace have been 
arraigned as ximing at a censure on the issue of 
the negociations, and on the ministers theniselves. 
And certainty, sir, their object is to condemn the 
peace and cast a sjur on the abilities of his majesty’s 
ministers. But, in this conduct of theirs, they 
have, at least, the merit of being consistent. | 
support the peace, because I feel confident no bet- 
ter terms, considering all circumstances could be 
got. ‘Iheir predecessors had taken care of that. 
They had left them no choice, but between an ex- 
pensive, bloody, and fruitless war, and perilous and 
hollow peace. ‘They have chosen the best of the 
alternatives. Now, says the minister, they who 
oppose me depress the country. I thank these 
new Oppositionists for their manly firmness, in 
coming forward, and opposing upon their own 
principles, this degrading treaty. Let the peopic 
of this country be fully aware of all the circumstan- 
ces ofthe peace. They have done their duty then, 
in thus publicly discussing them. But a right 
hon. gentleman—not here this evening—an ex- 
minister too—suspects something more. If he 
has not altered his opinions since yesterday, le 
suspects their motives. They, says he, disapprove 
the treaty, and attack administration, because they 
wish to drive out ministers, and succeed to their 
places, and for that purpose, they have formed a 
confederacy. Truly, sir, a heavy charge; but I 
must declare, that they have never veiled their 
opinions. Some of them especially have at all 
times been very open. And I conceive that it 
would be high injustice to suspect them upon slight 
grounds of a dirty cabal to turn out the present 
ministers. Says the hon. gentleman, upon their 
principles, they would never have ‘made peace. 
Why so, we have always said! It is now therefore 
confirmed, that a leading part of the late ministry 
acted upon such principles. But the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Dundas) yesterday denounced their 
foul ambition, and their design to trip up the heels 
of their successors! Another great discovery is 
now made—These person’s principles were such 
as rendered a peace impossible, and yet the very 
men who say so, have been thanking them all, as 
the savéours of the country!!! Can the Rt. hon. 
gentleman account for his inconsistency! I should 
think not; and yet he looks so confidently, I al- 
most think he could. He thought I was cheering 
him, as if I did not suppose him a constant sup- 
porter of the war, and he assures the house “he 
was a steady friend to it!’ But he has now found 
out that it was necessary to stop. I say, why not 
have stopped a little sooner? Why not before you 
were so much exhausted? For instance, when 
Bonaparte made you an offer ? Now, however, he 
finds the necessity of peace. But is this such a 
peace as will give us real repose? Consider your 
debt and taxes, and the necessity which seems to 
be at length coming upon us of keeping up a peace 
establishment unknown in this country. It is la- 
mentable to see you all split into miserable parties, 
when your great enemy is uniting every possible 
means ofextending his power’ You are squab- 
bling about the measuring of ribbands and tapes 
and the paltry revenues of Malta, when much 
greater objects are before you! the events of every 
day seem to cal] more and more for the expression 
of that public feeling, that the time will come 
when French encroachments and oppositions 
must cease, and when the yotce of this country 
must be clearly raised against their atrocious and 
tyrannical conduct? the rt. hon. gent. says“ we 
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on the manner of doinga thing than onthe thing 
itself, We had agreat armament at the time of 
negociation, but I don’t bear that it carried any 
one whatever! This, say they is a peace in which 
we relinquish nothing, and gain much! Will any 
man of common sense undertake io prove that! I 
defy him to name the single odject, ever varying, 
ever shifting, unrelinquished. What did we go 
to war for? Why,to prevent French aggrand/ze- 
nents Have wedonethat? No. Then we were 
to rescue Holland! Is that accomplished or re- 
linquished? No, Brabant wasa sine guano! Is it 
gained? No. Then come security and indemnity! 
Are they obtained? No-—The late minister told 
us thatthe example of a Fucodbin government in 
Europe, founded on the ruins of the Holy Altar, 
and the tomb of a martyred monarch, was a spec- 
tucle so dreadful and infectious to Christendom, 
that we could never be sale while it existed, and 
could do nothing short of our very last effort for 
its destruction. Now, Sir let us see what we have 
got. Bui what have we laid out for all these jine 
words which atlast gave way to security and indeim- 
nity? Why, near 200,000 ¢ives and 300 mrhions 
of money? And we have gotten Ceylon and J7rin- 
idad. should propose, that,as we have given to 
our heroes titles from the places where there lau- 
rels were won, our St. Vincents, Nelsons otf the 
Nile, &c. so we should name Ceylon, Security Island, 
and call T+inidad the Isle of Indemnity /! ! Now if 
we look at the state of Europe, we find the Noble 
Lord opposite, has a most curious and convenient 
epithet, which he applics to what is rather a dis- 
agreeable object to him (Lord Hawkesbury)! He 
talks of its beiay in an wacomfortable—Was it '—Oh 
no !—wisatisfuctory state.—Germany, Holland, Ita- 
ly, they are all in an unsatisfactory state ; and so I 
suppose is Switzerland, which now seems likely 
to undergo adivision among her powerful neigh- 
bours. ‘That innocent and virtuous, suffering, 
Venerable country is now | suppose in an wnsatis- 
fuctory state! But Creat-Britain is all this ume far 
from languor. She is in an unsatisfactory state. 
Llowever, a grave and learned gentlemen, (Mas- 
ter of the Rolls) tells us for our comfort, that not- 
withstanding all that has happened, here we all 
are debating and doing business in all the old forms 
and customs of the house! Pray now could not 
this have happened, supposing we had never gone 
towar! LTihink that he should have made that out 
before he congratulated us so warinly upon our pre- 
sent debate * under al! the old forms of the douse!” 
The Minister too, goes on according to oid forms: 
he has his majoritics according tocustoine Prus- 
sia can go on tooin its old forms! Is this armed 
repose, this hollow peace, then, the fruit of our 
long and glorious war! A great deal too has been 
suid to be gained by the disposition of France to 
lay aside Jacobinism. But the grand consolation 
of all is in looking to Bonaparte as the extirpetor 
of jacobinitsm. The learned gentleman however 
states to this house, that it is the nature of Jaco- 
binism, ifdriven frem any country, always to look 
with pride and ambition to a settlement in the place 
where it had birth, and to fix itself there. So now, 
this ** child and champion of Sacodinisin,” as she 
was styled, is to become a farasite. The child of 
sin is to destroy his mother! As this jacobinism 
is by the late minister stated to be a vice, never to 
be eradicated froin the dosom when it has once been 
implanted, wl! Europe will doubdess iook to this 
ereat consul for its destruction. Indeed he seems 
very desirous of extending his care to his neigh- 
bours! Suppose you make him ding ef Lurope at 
ence,and he will soon extirpate all the Jacobinism 
thatinigets it! My alarms begin when the alarms 
of some persons ceasee The great question about 





the dangers ofthe #rench revolution were always 
tivon the degree of the danger to be apprehended. 
vome daager was always allowed: but to suppose 
he people of this country so miserably infatuated 4 
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as to fall in love with dirt, and blood, and guillotines 
with all the atrocious deformities of the system 
of Robespiere,and thatnow when France is“ cover- 
ed with glory” though certainly without liberty, or 
any thing that much resembles it, there should be 
nothing to dazzle or captivate, is out of my com- 
prehension. If there be in this country men ef 
dangerous ambition, Bonaparte is the man to hold 
outtothem, byhis ambitious and successful conduct, 
anexample! Ancxample however much stronger 
than any thing that could attract the people in 
the exhibitions of rict and murder, unsociality and 
ferocity ofmanners! But they say—He has begged 
pardon of God and man by.-his piety and penitence . 
Ne—he has restored bishops with the salaries of 
curates, and made them all spics and informers 
in his favour by a solemn oath! He has made 
his own use of them all. How has he acted to 
Switzerland? Howtous? Why by condescending 
to receive our humiliating submission of every 
thing you had acquired by the powers of your ar- 
my andnavy! I must trust to our valour to defend 
us against his armies; and I pray heaven to protect 
us against the effects of his penitence and piety! I 
must confess, that nothing has been stated against 
this peace unaccompanied by proofs.—I had rather 
given to Irance Malta, and tuken the Cape, than 
have made this absurd arrangement! If the late 
secretary for the war department were here— 
who is perhaps (looking at Mr. Pitt) by proxy—he 
might have made a whimsical charge against the 
present ministers. He (Mr. Dundas) said, that 
‘‘ the minister who should give up the Cafe would 
deserve to lose his head! ! !” There sits the minister 
however, with his head safe upon his shoulders. I 
have almost a mind to attack him on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Dundas! Malta would have been a 
great acquisition to us, and therein | agree with 
the war secretary. It would have stood, with the 
sritish standard flying in the centre of the Medi- 
teranean, “ like agreat seamark saving those that 
eye it! ” Ministers affirm the emperor of Russia 
would nottake care of Malta. If they will tell me 
so upon their honor, I willbelieve them—cotherwise, 
upon my honor, 1 won't believe any body that says 
so. ‘That did not appear to be Paul’s idea of it. 
Perhaps he was mad! There was, however, 
some method in his madness: but, sir, there’s 
a message that Bonaparte has sent to his 
tribunate concerning some Russian soldiers who 
are to go and take good care of the republic of the 
Seven Islands, and they may, probably be intend- 
ed for Alexandria, and may beconnected with some 
plan against Turkey. Sir, if any ¢Aing in the 
shape of a statesman will sey in this house, that he 
looks at that power, “ at which the world turns pale,” 
without apprehension, as the ministers seem to 
tell us to night, [ must say he has a prodigious 
stock of courage, or no sail at all in politics! But 
let France have colonies! Oh, yes! Let her 
have a good trade that she may be afraid of war, 
says the learned member. that’s the way to make 
her love peace. He has had, to be sure, a sort 
of military education. He has been abroad and is 
rather rough company; but if you put him behind 
the counter a little, he will mend excecdmyly! 
When I was reading the treaty, I theueht all the 
names of foreign places, viz. Pondicherry, Chander- 
nagore, Cochin, Jdartinico, &c. all cessions. Not 
they: they are all so many traps and holes to catch 
this silly fellow in, and make a merchant of him! 
1 really think the best way upon this principle 
would be this: Let the merchants of London open 
a public subscription, and set him up at once! 
I hear a great deal respecting a certain statue 
about to be erected to the right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Pitt) now 7m my eve, at a great expence. 
Send all that money over to the first consul, and 
give him what you talk of so much, capita/, to 
begin trade with. I hope the right honeuralle 
gentleman over the way, will, like the first consul, 


.| refuse a statue for the present, and postpone it 
as work for poste: ity. ‘Lhereis no harm, however 
in marking out the place. The right honourable 
eentlemaun is musings perhaps, on what Square op 
place, he wiil cheese for its erection. |] recom. 
mend the dana of England. Now forthe Materials 
Not goid: no, no; he has not left enough of i 
—I should, however, propose Papier Mache and 
old bank notes :—Ministers reeommend us to 
miuke lrance commercial, for the sake of peace. 
ful habits; and then tull us how impossible it js for 
her to increase in trace cr commerce for want of 
the necessary credit and capital. There IY pros. 
pect was damped! 1 was going now to India, but 
i remember 1 promised to avoid detail. I must 
keep my word. ‘Lhere was some northern logic 
here last night; something specious—a_ kind of 
northern lights—pretty enough to look at, but net 
very usctul, about cur possessions having a better 
security in India, without than with our enemies’ 
recognition of our rights. ‘This 1 confess I cannot 
understand. ‘The right honourable gentleman 
asks whether they would have been justified jp 
breaking off the treaty! hat’sa question between 
him and those who like the preliminaries: but it 
is otherwise with those who like neither. The 
secretary of war(Mr. Yorke) has said, Bonaparte 
will look at us with a “ Soldier’s Eye.” 1 think 
he will with that of a Statesman! Now the city 
militia and some other corps, are disbanded; it js 
not exactly a spectacle for a soldier’s eye. One 
cannot walk along the streets without hearing 
doubts expressed cf the nature and security of the 
peace! And the next enquiry is, ** pray who is 
the minister now!” Is there an interior and ex. 
terior prime minister? one who appears to the 
world and another secret, irresponsible, directing 
minister! Certainly in several respects I have 
given my testimony in behalf of the present mi. 
nisters. In nothing more than for making the 
best peace, perhaps, they could after their prede. 
cessor had left them in such a deplorable situation! 
But the present ministers continue to identify 
themselves with the former. ‘They have ministe 
rially supported a refusal to enquire into the state 
of the country, just as they were about to take the 
government they have passed an indemnity bill, and 
silice that a security bill, in a resolution of thanks, 
and these are the only indemnity and security acquir- 
ed! !!_-The ex-ministers ure quite separate and 
distinct, and yet they and the ministers are all 
honourable friends! What is the meaning of this 
mysterious connection! Why don’t the minister 
defend his peace on the only geod grounds of 
defence ‘—Does he hold that situatien only to 
make peace, and leave it for his predecessors? 
No minister of this country ever condescended 
to act under such an incomprehensible connec 
tion, and to receive such equivocal support! Part 
of the cause is clear. Ifthe fate minister attacks 
the treaty, the present would turn reund and say 
—‘* You brought me into a situation of neces 
sity—-You compelled me to sign a disgraceful 
treaty—You were arrogant, and I have put 
up with indignity—Bonaparte, by his niinister 
Cito, would laugh at me!—‘This work is yours! 
—You placed me in this dilemma!’ The minis 
ter takes no strong ground of defence: I wont 
say he dare notytake it. ‘There he sits to receivé 
the ettack of thé new confederacy, who are not 
great in numbers, but in talents. The ex-minit 
ter is mounted on a kind of Ai// fort to fire down on 
the assailants, but the garrison is all manned with 
deserters from the principles of the war! I should 
like to support the present minister on fair ground} 
but what is he! A sort of outside passenger—t 
rather a man leading the horses round the cornehs 
while the reins and whip, and all are in the hands 
of the coachman on the box! [look at Mr. Ps 
elevated seat three or four benches above that of the 
treasury-} Why not have a union of the ive 
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ministers, or at least some intelligible connection? 
When the ex-minister quitted vilice, almost all | 
the subordinate ministers kept their places! How 
wasitthat the whole family did not move together? 
Had he only one covered waggon to carry uway 
viends and goods? Or has he left directions be- 
hind him that they may know where to call’ I 

remember a fable of dristophanes’s: it ts translat- 
ed from Greek into decent English—l mention 
this for the country genticmen. It is of a man 
that sat so long on a seat (about ag long, perhaps, 
gs the ex-minister did on the treasury bench), 
that he grew to it) When Ifercules pulled hin 

of he left all the sitting part of the man behind 
him! ‘Lhe house can make the allusion. ‘his 
isnot a noble, manly kind of coalition between 
these gentlemen.—Cf that ex-minister I would 
iust say, that no man admires his splendid talents 
wore than Ido. If ever there was a man formed 
gud fiited by nature to benefit his country, and give it 
lustre, he is such aman. He has no low, Jitile, 
mean, petty vices.» He has too much good sense, 
taste, and talents, to set his mind upon ribbands, 
stars, titles, and other appendages and idols of rank. 
He is ofa nature not at al! suited to be the creature 
or tool of any court. ( Mr Pitt dowed repeutediy.) 
But while I thus say of him no more than I think 
his character and great talents deserve, I must 
tellhim how grossly he has misapplied them in the 
politics of this country. I must tell him again how 
he has augmented the national debt, and of the 
lives lost inthe war. I musttell him he has done 
more against the privilege of the people, increased 
more the power of the crown, and injured more 
the constitutiom of this country, than any minister 
I can mention......Of the resignation of the late 
ministry, 1 don’t believe one word of what is said 
about Catholic Emancipation. 1 could as soon be- 
lieve it was because they had discovered the lon- 
gitudee Ifthey did go out on that ground they 
were certainly at liberty soto do. But after they 
quitted their situations they circulated a paper in 
lreland, attributing the failure of an indispensible 
measure to resistance in a certain quarter, and that 
quarter was their, sovereign, and directing the Irish 
catholics to look to them for hope of relief. Ii 
this was short of high treason, how far short of it 
I cannot define. If, however, that measure was 


necessary to carrying on hostilities, we have cer- 
tainly done right so far in making this peace. Mr. 


Sheridan concluded a speech, which, alternately 
convulsed the house wita laughter, and impressed 
it with eloquence, by reading an amendment to be 
submitted to the house, charging the defective 
terms of the peace on the conduct of the late mi- 
nistry, and expressing the painful sensation oi the 
house at the sacrifices made. 
=x 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS.» 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRSe COLON AND SPONDEE. 


I have a very sincere respect for the character 
of an instructor of youth, and nothing, in my 
opinion, would more promote the substantial glory 
of the country, than a wide diffusion of classical 
literature, under the direction of men, eminent for 
their learning, and venerable for their piety, who 
should enjoy the amplest accommodations, and ac- 
quire an independent income in palaces, dedicated 
to wisdom, ACCORDING TO THE PRACTICE OF OUR 
ancestors. The following wise remarks will, 
we hope, occasion some to reflect upon the rights 
of masters, and that learning is soon “ trodden 
under the hoofs of a swinish multitude, when the 
persons and fortunes of preceptors are treated with 
contempt. 

“ On croit sottement, qiil est plus honorable de 
conduire in qualite de captaine une troup ©’ouv- 
riers, ou de paysans, qu’on nomme soldats, que de 
commander a de jeunes seigneurs, et de leur for 
hice le coeur, et lesprit.” CARACCIOLI, 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


As nothing contributes more to the encourage- 
ment, and increase of excellence in a profession, 
than the honour bestowed upon it, and the esteem 
in which it is held by the world; it is an useful 
and laudable effort, which some benevolent writer: 


they have untortunately fallen. 

Every one is ready to allow the importance of 
education, yet few entertain a due respect for the 
profession, which is to administer it. he world 
is governed by names, and with the word ped:- 
gogue, has been ludicrously associated the idea of 
uw pedant, a mere pludder, a petty tyrant and a 
gerund prinder. 

Lut as the profession is not only in the very first 
degree uscful to society, but attended with pecu- 
jiar hardships and difficulties, it deserves the re- 
compense and alleviation of public esteem. 

The schcolmaster’s employment has been com- 
pared tothe punishment, inflicted on the Danaides 
and on Sysiphus. His labour knows no end; for. 
suppesing one set of scliolars at one time to be 
attentive and improve, yet they are succeeded soon 
after by new scholars, and the whole work is to 
be recommenced. 

He languishes over the repetition of rules and 
precepts,* which have nothing amusing to his 
fancy, or improving to his understanding. He 
goes his round, like the mill-horse, and his ears 
ring with cases, declensions, conjugations; Pro- 
pria que moribus; As in prasenti; hic, hec, hoc; 
and di, do, dui. 

He is conversant with those, who continue in 
his company unwillingly, and are impatient to be 
gone, with the petulant, the peevish, the idle, the 
inattentive, the ungrateful and the refractory.t 

He inhales dust and impure air, and his ears 
are seldom relieved from noise. His patience and 
temper are continually put to trial: he bears about 
him an instrument of torture, and is frequently 
obliged to inflict punishment with the reluctant 
severity of an executioner. 

If he spare the rod he must be often busied in 


on the boy, and therefore, the load of censure, ag- 
mravated by a thousand falsehoods, ts laid 


Tuuslel’. 
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uimsclf and justice compels him to speak, 





reprimanding, admonishing, remonstrating and 
advising those who hate him for his pains; and, if 
they cannot have other revenge, delight in giving 
uneasiness, by teazing the temper of their best 
fricnd, their foster father. Few occupations exer- 
cise the temper, or tend more to spoil it, than that 
of a conscientious schoolmaster. 

He is liable to hourly insult and affronting be- 
haviour from the senior boys, who resent with 
rancorous virulence the exercise of that discipline 
on themselves, which they at the same time have 
sense enough to know, is no more than the mas- 
ter’s duty compels him to enforce. 

He is exposed to continual misrepresentation. 
The tongue of every boy in his scheol, how- 
ever silly or malicious, has a tale to tell, con- 
cerning his supposed mistakes, his mismanage- 
ment, his severity, his partiality, his parsimony. 
‘Himself and his family are painted to the father 
and mother and to all company, in the blackest 
colours, which malice can invent, and inexperience 
conceive. 

The master jis blamed for the faults of nature. 
A boy is stupid or idle and learns nothing. He is 
removed in wrath; the master loses his scholar 
and the emoluments attending him; but that is 
not sufficient, he loses something of his peace and 





* “ Quid injucundissimum in schola mihi visum sit, fate- 
bor: illam eadem pensa retractandi, eosdemque vicies vel 
tricies sCriptorum errores corrigenda necessitatem.” 

GESNER, 


¢ Quam ingratus labor, totos dies versari inter pueros, 
inter invitos plerumque, ét substvictts veluti auriculis loram, 
qu se Carcere emittat, expectantes; inter petulantes, moro- 
so8, pigros, relugtauses disciplins! 
GESNER. 
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character: for the boy is removed by those, who 
must ullece some f 


ault to justify 


cannot bear that an imputauion should fall 


the removal. 
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on the 
fhe ventures to vindicate himself, he is under 
necessity of throwing blame on the boy, Which 


generosity will not permit; or if a regard to 
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the 


offence already given is aggravated bevond all 
bounds, and both the boy and his friends become 
implacable enemies and bitter slanderers for lifc.* 


‘These are only a few among the many evils, 
which attend a profession highly useful and even 
necessary to the existence of society. It will be 
urged thatin some cases there are the alleviations 
of lucre; and it must be confessed that the world 
is not so bad, as not to furnish many boys of a do- 
cile and amiable dispesition, and many parents, 
who are grateful and candid. But, still there are 
t:w cmployments attended with mcre irksome 
z2bour, more liable to ill usage, and less well re- 
varded by those, whom it most essentially serves, 
than that of the schoolmaster. 

In some cases it is said to be lucrative; but it 
should be remembered, that the lucre, when it is 
considerable, usually arises from the boarding and 
lodging of pupils in the master’s house, and not 
from the business of instruction and the labour ef 
a school. And where the pupils are lodged and 
boarded in the superintendant’s house, his trou- 
bie is tenfold greater, and the ill usage to which he 
is exposed, not to be described by language. 

The caprice and il] humeur of many boys is 
such as never can be satished. As, on the one 
hand, they know little of the true nature of things, 
so, on the other they are prone to judge of all they 
see with precipitancy...As they have not yet felt 
the ill usage of the world, sothey want that sort of 
sympathy for others, which experience only can 
each. ‘They censure all, who are concerned with 
them, and happen to displease them without judg- 
ment and without merey. They delight in doing 
mischief and injuries for diversion; and conse- 
quently, the superintendant of a number of boys 
in his own house, has an office something like that 
of a keeper of a mad-house, or a gaol, or a collec- 
tion of wild beasts, but much more unthankful. 

Yet ingenious and learned men, sometimes sub- 
mit to this task voluntarily. It is upon the princi- 
ple of chogsing the least of two evils; for it is bet- 
ter than to starve, and to invelve a family in all the 
evils of indigence. 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool, 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. 
Dryrpven’s JuvENAL. 


Necessity forces them to submit to the yoke, and 
when their shoulders have become galled till they 
are callous, they bear it with a patient insensi- 
bility. 

If there were no perverseness, obstinacy, ingra- 
titude und stupidity, the task, to a benevolent heart 
might be delightful. There is something truly 
agreeable in assisting the efforts ofa youthful mind, 
which is at once ingenious and ingenuous. And 
certainly many virtues may be advantageously ex- 
ercised in bearing with ill usage, and doing good 
to those, who hate and despise you. 

It is a fine opportunity of serving human nature 
and one’s country, and I admire the philanthropy 
of those, who from so pure a motive are influenced 
to undergo dabours so severe, contumelies so insult ing’, 
Slanders so unjust, ingratitude so base. I fear. the 
number is small. 





*« Wud in primis egre ferebam, si cum boni me viri 
officio functum esse putarem, expc stulatu o venirent reecura 
et questum Injuriam U, quorum ne libsris optime consu- 
luisse, mihi constabat.”’ | 
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ssossascubale estore Vik GUN totidem quod 
Thebarum porta, vel divitis ostia Nili. 
JuvenaL, 


The greater part submit to the labour, with the 


gain; and, when it is considered that parents pur- 
; chase not only ease and exemption frem the toil 
_ of instruction, and the trouble of their cliidren’s 
ill humour, not only accomplishments useful and 
hi ornamental, but also food, accommodations, and 
hubituation for their offspring, the gain of tue mas- 
: 
: 





tcrs should not be considered as earned too casily. 
If the musters acquit themselves well in an under- 
taking so arduous, they are justly entiticd not only 
to profit, but to honour. If I should be isked, to 
what purpose are these observations on the ill eat- 
ment of schoolmasters; | should answer that they 
ure intended to vindicate from conteinpt, an order 
of men at once useful and oppressed; to induce 
; parents to become more candid and considerate in 
their behaviour to them, and to persuade masters 
themselves, actuated by a due sense of their own 
yaluc in society, to scorn that meanness, submils- 
sion, and obsequiousness, which inyites and almost 
justifies contempt. 
: === 
LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
[ The following is abridged from an English essay. It ap- 


pears to be a very tolerable quiz upon histrionic bom- 
basi. } 


: PLAY-BILL EXTRAORDINARY, 
WOR THE BENEFIT OF SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD. 
On Monday, &c. 
Will be revived a fuvourite flay, called 
THE MOUNTAINEERS; 
Containing an assemblage of all the beauties 


Of Desperation, Execration, Detestation, Perturba- 
tion, Humiliation and Ostentation. 


Between the first and second act, 
Mrs. DacGGERwoon, 
Positively for that night only, 
Will attempt a recital 
ey CoLLins’s ODE To THE Passions; 

In which she will introduce the admired 
Rondeau of Bow, wow, wow; 
Accompanied on the bladder and string, 

By Mr. DaccErRwoop; 

After which 
Don JUAN, OR THE LIBERTINE DESTROYED, 
With entire new dresses, decorations, sinkings 
and flyings ; 

Lhe piece composed of Mirth and Sorrow, Joy and 


Horror, with Rage and Despair, most fileasingly 
blended, 


In THIS PANTOMIME WILL BE INTRODUCED 


A Picteresque view of a Shipwreck, a Superb 
Banquet; interspersed with eating and drinking. 
A dreary cave most beautifully decorated with 
Skulls, Skeletons, Bones, and Monuments. 

A Horn pipe, in the character of a Skeleton, by 
Master Apo__to DaGcERwoon. 

The whole to conclude with a pleasing view of 
the Infernal Regions. 


—-—— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscHuooL. 
Sur, 

I’se Yorkshire....but don’t ye be thinking that 
any left-handed Irish principles brought me away from 
ould England...No:...1 love my county, as they 
say i'th’ west, fro’ th’ botham o’ me crop....But I 
thought Mr. Pitt was rather tightish about taxes, 


common stimulus of human exertion, the hope of 








bed 
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and so determined to come to ierica, which at 
our barber's shop they used to cull the land o’ true 
freedom....Now l’ve gotten here, 1 dont know how 
it is, Lut I dont feel mysel-a bic better off....[ could 
sleep as sound and as free fro’ fear o’ thieves in 
Yorkshire as I can here, and I think what wi’ 
house-rent and what wi’ one devilment or t’other, 
I have as much money, to pay asif I wur at huom 
paying Pilly’s taxes, and as all goes to the king, 
Cod bless him, and to th’ honour o’ th’ nation, I 
think 1 was a fool ever to grudge them. 

But there is one thing that puzzles me strangely 
in this here liberty country, and as I've always 
tho’t you, Master Oldschool (no offence, Sur, I 
huope) acutish kind of a chap, J tho’t it was best 
to apply to you for a sort of reason for it, ye see... 
They say your government is all for th’ good o’th’ 
people; now, l’m an ignorant fellow, but [ cannot, 
for the soul o’ me, see what good all this shulling 
and cutting for plans can do.... Now there’s B r; 
and there’s J n, and there’s C n, and there’s 
the Devil doesn’t know who, all confoundedly lied 
on, if they hav’nt done more dirty work to get 
themselves made great men, than ever a member 
of parliament among them all....Pray, Sur, do try 
to tell me what they mean by it. 

] am, 
Yorkshire but honest, 
JereEmMIAN Royps. 
New-York, Fuly 10th. 1802. 


N. B. I’ve had this sometime by me, without 
thinking o’th’ Post Office: there’s something 
queerish about bank bills, and notes, and letters, and 
so on, in your Merican post offices. I huope you'll 
get this seafe. 











Servant, 
J. R. 


THE DRAMA. 


[At Drury Lane, late in the spring, a new musical enter- 
tuinment was brought forward entitled Urania; or The 
Jilumine. It unives so many good qualities, that we feel 
ourselves called upon for more particular notice than is 
usually taken of little pieces of this class. ‘The principal 
characters were thus represented: | 


An Armenian, - - Mr. Powel. 
Manfred, Prince of Colona, Mr. C. Kemble. 
Conrad, Count of Porta, - Mr. Holland. 
Juquisitor, - - - Mr. Maddocks. 
Carlos, an Inkeeper, - - Mr. Palmer. 
Fieiro, Manfreis Valet, - Mr. Bannister, jun. 
Rodrigo, a Garaner, -  - Mr. Suett. 


Urania, Princess of Tarentum, Miss De Camp. 

Saquelina, Carlos’ Daughter, Mrs. Bland. 

The scene is laid at Tarentum, to which city 
the Prince of Cologne comes, at the express in- 
junction of his father, to seek its Princess in mar- 
riage. The young Prince is quite dejected; his mind 
is filled with the idea of aspiritual world, of immor- 
tal intelligences, of ethereal spirits, and supernatu- 
ral agents, and there is no room in his heart for a 
being of a gross corporeal substance. ‘The Prin- 
cess of ‘Tarentum, who had by chance seen and 
admired him, is apprised of this weakness, and 
from the plan which she adopts, in concert with 
his father, who had followed him to Tarentum, 
arises the interest of the piece. ‘The father as- 
sumes the disguise of an Armenian magician, and 
is introduced to his son on the moment of his ar- 
rival, and before he has seen the Princesse The 
magician promises every thing that could gratify 
his infatuation; but requires as the price that he 
shall renounce his father; the Prince, though a faith- 
ful disciple, spurns the terms with indignation, and 
the father, having thus put his filial affection suf- 
ficiently to the test, leaves him with threats of 
vengeance. He accordingly strikes the side of the 
room with his magic wand, and the Princess 
Urania presents herself in the clouds with a celes- 
tial globe revolving at her side. The Prince 
immediately supposes her to be an ethereal being, 
and pays his adoration to her as suche The ma- 





gician retires, and she decends in acloud, anq 
addreses the Prince, who is filled with love, rap. 
ture, and astonishment; she renews the proposal 
of the magician to the Prince, to renounce his fa. 
ther as the price ofher love; but his filial duty sti) 
remains unshaken—she then leaves him, with an 
assurance that she. will put his affection to some 
othertest. He is accordingly arrested by the offi 


cers of the inquisition, upon a charge of. holding , 


converse with evil spirits, particularly one Of the 
name of Urania.—‘the Princess having changed 
her dress, presents hergelf in a veil, and proposes, 
as the price of his liberty, that he shall rehounce 
the spirit with whom he is in love; he swears he 
will aot, though Urania were no spirit, but a cor. 
poreal being like himself. Whe Princess then 
throws aside her veil; he recognises his Urania, 
and feeis his love as ardent as when he thought 
her an ethereal essence.—She gives him her hand, 
and to complete his happiness, the Armenian con- 
juror throws off his disguise, and reveals that 
father who had received such proofs of filial affec. 
tion—Such is the substance ofthis little. piece, 
which in a moral view is very instructive, and full 
of the purest precepts. The plot is extremely 
well managed, and the interest preserved to the 
last moment; for though of the simplest texture, 
the denouement is kept farther from anticipation 
than in many pieces of the greatest complexity. 
These two qualities would suffice for a refutation 
of that common-place apology for imbecility, 
adopted by those who assert that neither plot nor 
interest are necessary in a piece of this kind, which 
is legitimately nothing more than “ a vehicle for 
the music,” no matter how incongruous may be the 
scenes, or unconnected the incidents. These, 
however, are not its only merits—it has still greater 
claims to superiority in its machinery and embel- 
lishments, which are original, poetical, and cha- 
racteristic. That the prince should think he was 
discoursing with a celestial being, in the person of 
Urania, may be considered an improbable incident, 
but nobody who saw Miss De Camp wil! think it 
so extravagant as the most specious of Don Quix- 
ote’s delusions. ‘The doctrine of the loves of the 
plants, and other visionary systems, are also natu- 
rally introduced in the sentiment, and happily 
ridiculed. Among the latter, paper credit is 
slightly alluded to. The phrase, that a bank note 
is only a“ visionary credit,” was particularly noti- 
ced, and drew down three distinct plaudits. Of 
the poetry we have subjoined a specimen. The 
first song by Jaquelina, is very pretty, and received 
an encore. 

The piece is the production of the hon. Mr. 
Spencer; the music is composed by the author's 
brother and Mr. Kelly. The song to which we 
have alluded, and the fale, which are both beauti- 
ful, are the composition of the latter gentleman. 

The piece went off with great eclat, and was 
announced with applause for future representation. 


SONG.—vRANIA. 
Sung behind the scenes. 


The star-beam of thy natal hour, 
Ascendant guides thy way, 

A spell beyond the wizard’s power, 
My charmed steps obey! 


If no false light thy search allures 
The talisman to miss, 

This visionary day ensures 
An age of future bliss! 





SONG—JAQUELINA. 
(Composed by Mr. Kerr.) 


Nature with swiftness arm’d the horse, 
She gave the royal lion force, 

His destined prey to seize on: 
To guide the swiftness of the horse, 
To tame the royal lion’s force, 

She gifted man with reasun! 
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Poor woman! what 
Was then our lot? 
Submission, truth, and duty— 
Our gifts were small, 
To balance all 
Some god invented beauty. 


For empire reason make a stand, 

But long has beauty’s conquering hand 
In due subjection kept her; 

‘To rule the world let reason boast, 

She only fills a viceroy’s post, 
"Tis beauty holds the sceptre! 


p— 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Every one, who has read the Spectator, may 
remember the exercise of the Fan. Here follows 
an exercise of the Lips. 


Moisten your lips 
Bite your lips 
Open your lips 
Close your lips 
Pout your lips 
Rest your lips. 


LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS, MAY 22, 


Silver nets forthe head are coming into vogue ; 
white and gold have an elegant effect. Diamond 
crescents, in a turban a-/a-Lure are much admir- 
ed; they are emblematical of the chastity of the 
fair wearers. The hair worn off one eye-brow, 
a-ia-Recumier, seems to obtain some partisans. 
For full dress rebes of white Persian, covered 
with silver nets, sleeves a-/a-MJinerva, fastened up 
with diamond loops, a silver gauze petticoat, fes- 
tooned up on one side; and a few dashing belles 
seem to sport beneath, trowsers of white satin or 
silver muslin, the edges fringed with silver, appear- 
ing below the petticoat. 

Shoes for full-dress are sometimes discarded, 
and a superb sandal, in the style of the ancients, 
laced up with silver or variagated cords, are often 
substituted. 

For walking a new species of hat will be adopt- 
ed, consisting of straw, large, turned up at each 
side, the crown rather long, and to be worn without 
ribbon or any ornament: ‘They are very becom- 
ing’. 

White Persian short pelices, trimmed with broad 
white lace, are extremely elegant; some prefer 
lilac or buff. 

Lace is genenerally worn, it is introduced into 
all parts of the dress; the petticoats, pocket-holes, 
sleeves, scarfs, and even the parasols, are trimmed 
With it. The prevailing colours are lilac, pale pink, 
and straw. 7 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We recommend * Juvenis” to the Aurora-Office. 
His poetry is sufficiently tuneful for the columns 
ofthat paper. Pope says “ may every Bavius have 
his Bufo still,” and nothing is so dull, but what the 
dull readers of that dull paper can applaud. 


Happy the soil, where bards, like mushrooms, rise, 
And ask no culture, but what Byshe supplies; 
Happier the bards, who, write whate’er they will, 
Find gentle readers to admire them still. 


Our political weapons of warfare are brightening. 
We shall shortly recommence the combat with the 
champions of democracy. Neither weariness, nor 
timidity has checked the Editor for a moment from 
expressing his sentiments with perfect freedom, 
concerning the politics of his country. He is not 
of a temper to surrender up even a prejudice, at 
the beckon of popularity. The cause of his tem- 
porary silence was a persuasion, that at a late junc- 
ture, the most eneryetic exertion would be wers: 
‘han fruitless. But in a forest of the deepest shade 
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a dauntless wayfarer does not repose that he may 
be run over by allthe vermin of the wood, but that 
he may recover strength to tempt new paths, to 
pierce through the thickets, and regain the day. 

S, we hope, will reflect on the following lines 
from the favorite GirFrorD. 


O thou, that deign’st my letter’d cares to share, 
Thou know’st when chance, tho’ this indeed be rare, 
With random gleams of wit has grac’d my lays, 
Thou know’'st too well how I have relish’d praise. 
Not mine the soul, that pants not after fame.... 
Ambitious of a poet’s envied name, 

I haunt the sacred fount, athirst to prove, 

The grateful influence of the stream I love. 


Say, wilt thou from thy duties pause awhile, 
To view my humble labours with a smile? 
Tou witt: for still 'tis thy delight to praise, 
And still thy fond applause has crown’d my lays. 


** ASMODEO” on any subject, discussed in what- 
ever stile is sure to have applauding readers. We 
shall shortly tempt his charming Muse with new 
themes. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Moliere, it is often observed, used to read his 
comedies to an old woman, who had no advantages 
of education, that he might judge, by the manner 
in which she was affected, how his wit and humour 
would be received by the public. It is believed 
that clergymen might read their sermons to some 
aged matron, or the parish clerk, and derive equal 
advantage from observing the effects, which they 
should produce. 


It is not easy to spread a passion for servitude 
among the people, but in all evils of the opposite 
kind our satural inclinations are flattered. In the 
case of despotism, there is the fedum crimen servi- 
tutis; in the last, the falsa species lidertatis; and 
accordingly, as the historian says pronis auribus 
accipitur. 


Mr. Burke once said he would abandon his best 
friends, and join with his worst enemies, to oppose 
either the means orthe end of democracy; and to 
resist all violent exertions of the spirit of innova- 
tion, so distant from all principles of true and safe 
reformation; a spirit well calculated to overturn 
states, but perfectly unfit to amend them. 


It has been the desperate scheme of some poli- 
tical projectors to raise soldiers against their offi- 
cers; servants against their masters; tradesmen 
against their customers; artificers against their 
employers: tenants against their landlords; and 
children against their parents. Such a scheme 
as this is not an enemy to servitude, but to so- 
ciely. 

Instead of lying as dead in a sort of trance, or 
exposed, as in an epileptic fit to the pity or the 
derision of the world, for wild, ridiculous, convul- 
sive movements, impotent to every purpose but 
that of dashing out her brains against the pave- 
ment, America should rise, and redeem herself 
from plebeian slavery. 

My lord Bacon, who was at Jeast as wise as 
Jolin Hancock, or the marquis de la Fayette, tells 
us, that what is settled by custom, though it be 
not good, yet at least it is fit, and those things, 
which have long gone together, are as it were, 
confederate within themselves; whereas, new things 
piece not well, for though they help, by their utility, 
yet they trouble by their inconformity. It were 
good, therefore, that men in their inaovations 
would follow the example of time itself, which, 
indeed innovate’ b preatly, but quietly, and by 
degrees scarcely to be perceived; for otherwise 
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whatsoever is new is unlooked for, and though it 
mends some, it impairs others..+-He, that is holpen, 
takes it fora fortune, aad thanks the time; and he 
that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth it to the 
author. Itis good not to try experiments in states, 
except the necessity be urgent, or the utility evi- 
dent, and well to beware that it be the reformation 
that draweth on the change, and not the desire of 
change that pretendeth the reformation; and, Jast- 
ly, that the novelty, though it be not rejected, yet 
be held for a suspect; and, as the scripture saith, 
*“ That we make a stand upon the ANCIENT WAY,” 
and then look about us and discover what is the 
straight and right way, and so to walk in it. 

A new comedy, entitled “ Fashionable Friends,”’ 
und supposed to be the production of a man of 
rank, has attracted the attention of the London 
critics. The play has net been universally admired, 
but the following song merits a rescue from ob- 
livion. 

SONG, 
Composed by Mr. Kelly, and sung by Mrs. Fordan, in the co- 
medy of Fashionable Friends. 

In the rough blast heaves the billow, 
In the light air waves the willow; 
Ev'ry thing of moving kind 
Varies with the veering wind; 
What have I to do with thee, > 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

Sombre tale and satire witty, 
Sprightly glee and doleful ditty ; 
Measur'd sighs and roundelay, 
Welcome all, but do not stay; 
For what have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Tarlton has left on record 
in the history of his campaigns in America, the 
following instance of the martial prowéss of a mi- 
litia president. ‘ As soon as one hundred cavalry 
had passed the water, Lieutenant Colonel Tarlton 
directed them to charge into the town, to continue 
the confusion of the Americans, and to apprehend, 
if possible, the governor and assembly. Seven 
members of Assembly were secured: a Brigadier 
General Scott, and several officers and men, were 
killed, wounded, ortaken. The attempt to secure 
Mr. Jefferson, [the governor] was ineffectual: he 
discovered the British dragoons from his house, 
which stands on the point of a mountain, before 
they could approach him, and he provided for his 
personal liberty by a precipitate retreat.”” (P. 297.) 

Bonaparte, says the Centinel, is now exhibiting 
one of the most brilliant displays of his penetration 
and policy....-By act of oblivion, he is inviting into 
France all the ex-nobles, clergy, men of science, 
virtue and wealth, who emigrated during the reign 
of jacobinism and vandalism: and at the same time 
is transporting to Lousiana and Madagascar all the 
democratic insurgents in his dominions. The 
first consul well knows, that the former will support 
every well administered government; and that the 
latter are fit subjects for no other governments. 

Cromweut, after playing the game of republi- 
canism, and cheating the deluded people, exercised 
all the powers of an absolute prince. In England, 
however, the delusion of democracy did not con- 
tinue long, and the people themselves indignantly 
threw open the national doors to receive their law- 
ful sovereign, and their “very noble and approved 
good”’ government. 

It is reported, says a London paper, that Mir. 
Wiunpuam will relinquish Norwich, and offer him- 
self for the University of Oxford, in the room of 
Sir W. Dolben. 

Ladies suffer from sparks at home, being put 
off their guard by finding those in the streets 
quite harmlcgs. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLnscuoou. 
SIR, 

[I have often thought that the adoption of some of the /ight- 
er ballad measures in translations or imitations of Ana- 
creon, would be an improvement upon the usual mode of 
transfusing the beauties of that lively old 4on vivant, into 
our language. The frequent recurrence of lines of eight 
syllables tires by repetition, and indeed, as it is gencrally 
managed, is too por en for the purpose. The lire of 
seven syllables, appears to me much more lively, and 
better adapted to the Anacreontic. Perhaps one cf the 
happiest translations of Anacreon occurs in Cunningham, 
beginning, 

Why did [ with love engage, &c. 

and continued through the piece in the pure, sever sylla- 
ble line. Fvery one will allow that the matter, the man- 
ner and the measure of Anacreon, all poiut out to the 
seep translator the necessity of a light, airy and de- 

icate versification. This is abundantly supplied in our 
numerous and beautiful lyric measures exquisitely suited 
t> amatory and bacchanallian subjects. I have ventured 
wo send you two specimens of the manner which I have 
thus endeavoured to recommend. I doubt whether the 
execution is equal to the design. In my next I intend to 
give you some observations on the translations of Ana- 
creon, by Fawkes and Addison. Moore’s translation 
which you mention in your Port Folio, | have seen noth- 
ing of, excepting the ode inserted in your 30th No. It is 
a beautiful composition, but in my humble opinion too 
heavy for an Anacreontic. Jenyns’s translation or rather 
imitation of the same ode, though disgraced with some 
lowness of expression, appears to be much more in the 
manner of the merry old Greek. If I am ever remiss in 
my correspondence with you, I beg you to attribute it to 
its true cause. I have a business to attend to, and we 
must take care of the roast beef and plumd pudding, what- 
ever is the fate of the epic poem or the Pindaric ode. With 
the sincerest respect I remain 

Yours 


HARLEY. | 
ANACREON, ODE Ae 
IMITATED. 


Upon a soft carpet of latus outspread, 
When myrtles their branches entwine, 

I'}l lean mid the richest of fragrance my head, 
And quaff the pure juice of the vine. 


Gay Cupid shall hand me the bumper of joy, 
Which sparkles so sweet in my eye; 

No tincture of sorrow my bliss shall annoy, 
Nor clog the swift hours as they fly: 


Ah! swift as the chariot, whose speed in the race, 
The laurel of conquest obtains, 

So flies winged time over life’s destin’d space, 
And moulders to dust our remains. 


Then alas! what avails it to deck the dull tomb, 
Or pour vain libations of wine! 

Can garlands, can wines, can the richest perfume 
Make the grave it’s cold captives resign! 


While life is allow’d me those sweets I'll employ, 
Which some for their funeral prepare ; 
Haste! bring me the bumper full brimming with 
joys 
And cail me the mirth loving fair. 


For ere I'm compell’d to the regions below, 
‘To dance with gay ghosts in the grove, 

’Tis my purpose on earth every pleasure to know, 
Of charming Lydus and love. 


ANACREON, ODL 28. 
IMITATED. 


Peerless painter, take thy pallet, 
Snatch the rainbow’s richest hue; 

Lo! a nymph demands thy pencil, 
Brighier never artist drew. 








THE PORT FOLIO: 


But alas! shouldst thou behold her, 
Rob'd in youthful beauty’s pride, 

Thou wouldst gaze:.... Thy trembling fingers 
Could no more the pencil guide. 


Listen then while my endeavours 
Sketch the fair one’s every charm, 
Let their undiminish'd lustre 
All the kindling canvas warm. 


First her shining jetty ringlets..,. 
Here exert the nicest care, 

Let them if thine art can reach it, 
Fill with od’rous sweets the air. 


Spotless as the polished ivory 
Her smooth forehead next pourtray 
Down to where the dusky eyebrows 
Their contrasting shades display. 


‘Neath the nearly meeting arches 
Let two sparkling orbs be seen, 
Gwe them love's bewitching languish, 
Give them wisdom’s placid mien. 


On her cheek let blooming roses 
Mingle with the lily’s white, 

And her lips of rich persuasion 
To the rapturous kiss invite. 


Fluttering round on purple pinions, 
Loves and graces hover near, 

When her chin's expressive dimple, 
And her snowy neck appear. 


Swelling to the touch of rapture, 
Bursting on the ravish’d sight, 
Paint the beauties of her bosom, 
Living throne of dear delight! 


Let a robe of richest purple, 
Half conceal the lovely whole... 
Lo! she lives....her gentle accents, 
Soon shall vibrate on my soul. 


THE SEASONS OF LOVE. 


When Spring’s blooming flowrets enamel the vale, 


Just peeping as fearful their charms to display, 


If the cold breathing frost should their beauties 


assail, 
Or the thick rising vapour obscure the young 
day ; 


Behold how they shrink, how they fold from the 


blast, 
How soon the short season of verdure is o’er, 


While the lovers of nature survey the wild waste, 
And with deep hearing sighs the din ravage de- 


plore. 


Thus when the first whispers of love in the 


breast 


With timid and trembling emotions we hear, 
By one killing frown are our wishes supprest, 
For the soit spring of love is like that of the 


year. 


When Summer’s full glories abundantly rise, 


And luxuriantly round us their fragrance be- 


stow, 


When nought but serenity smiles thro’ the skies, 


And nothing but extasy greets us below; 


How bright is the season of hope and of joy; 
No longer the frosts of fell winter we dread, 

Our thoughts the fair visions of fancy employ, 
And care on the wings of the vapour is fled; 


Thus beauty consenting can soften the heart, 
Tie dull can enliven, the timid can cheer, 
To all the most pleasing sensations impart, 


For the summer of love is like that of the 


year. 





* 


When Autumn’s ripe fruits bend the thick laden 


boughs, 
And her treasures profusely are scattered 
around, 


When every warm bosom with rapture o’erflows, 


And loud songs of joy thro’ the vallies resoung, 


How sweet o’er the meads or the woodlands tg 


stray, 
At moon-silver’d eve or the red peep of morn, 


Pomona’s extensive domains to survey, 


Or the wide waving flelds yellowed over wit) 
corn; 


Thus pleasure still crowns soft affection’s retreat, 


Contentment and every mild virtue are there, 


While life’s sweet endearments in unison meet, 


For the autumn of love is like that of the year, 


When Winter .svve..4eee but thou shalt not ruffle my 
song, 
Thy storms and thy tempests are nothing to me, 


To the lyre of gay Venus blythe numbers belong, 


The laureat of love has no business with thee, 


Tho’ short my experience of hymen’s blest reign, 


Yet still will I own his beneficent power, 


Nor shall the chill Winter of age ever chain, 


The numbers that hail my bright nuptial hour 


Still, still I'll confess in the joy-breathing lay, 


That with him smiling peace and soft pleasure 
appear 


And, whatever the rake may licentiously say, 


No winter has love to his bountiful year. 
Haruey, 


SELECTED POETRY. 


{[Mr. Maurice, who treads closely in the footsteps of Sir 
William Jones, delights in the poetry of the Earl. He 
has rendered the following in a manner, which his learn 
ed predecessor would not blush to acknowledge. ] 


ODE TO THE MOON«ss.s.BY AN ARABIAN LOVER, 
[Addressed to Stella. ] 


Cynthia, fair regent of yon azure space, 


Seize the bright reins, and chase the lingering 
gloom ; 
Darkling I haste to Stella’s lov’d embrace, 
W hose lips are roses and whose breath perfume. 


As through the boundless wilderness I rove, 
Beneath this robe no murd’rous falchion gleams, 
To stain with blood this unpolluted grove, 
And blot the brightness of thy virgin beams. 


Ah no! where dwells thy influence, mighty love, 
No savage thoughts, like these, the breast in 
vade, 
Thou canst to pity the wild Arab move, 
And wrest from his fierce grasp the uplifted 
blade. 


This bosom beats not with impure alarms, 
But burns with fires, as bright, as -chaste as 
thine; 
I pant to fold her in my bridal arms, 
Loose her light vest and call perfection mines 
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